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THEY WON’T FORGET FAST COLORS 


when uniforms are put aside 


Millions of American men and women—soldiers 
and war workers—are “sampling” the benefits 
of fast colors today. 

When peace comes, theyll remember that 
fabrics made with quality dyestuffs can take the 


punishment of hot sun, perspiration and dirt . . . 


that grueling wear and repeated laundering 


need not diminish original attractiveness. Nat- 
urally, they Il expect fast colors in the merchan- 
dise they buy in the post-war era, 

Take advantage of this huge “sampling” cam- 
paign. Use the best quality dyestuffs you can 
get—vat dyes where they can be used and when 
they can be spared from war usage. It will help 
you build toward a larger share of post-war busi- 
ness. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ince.), 
Organic Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Di- 
vision, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.--THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK: ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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BEAUNIT WINS HAND WASHABLE TAG 
FOR ACETATE TRICOT FABRIC 


Nor so LONG AGO Beaunit Mills 


No. 15 of a series—from 
our files on the new 
“CROWN” Tested Pian 


came to us with what looked 
like a real ptoblem. They had 
just the “right” knit fabric, a 
fine acetate rayon tricot, for 
women’s underwear and dress- 
es. They wanted to perfect it 
as hand washable under the 
Crown Tested Plan. But pre- 
liminary tests indicated poten- 
tial trouble with gas fading and 
perspiration resistance in three 
of the colors. 


So Beaunit put it up to us. We had claimed that the Crown 
Tested Plan helps produce better fabrics that give better wearing 
performance. Well . . . here was our chance to prove it. 


All clues suggested that the source of the potential trouble 
lay in the dyeing formulas. From experience with rayon, we've 
learned that sometimes the slight- 
est change in a finisher’s familiar 
formula will make all the differ- 
ence in fabric performance. So 
working together we went over 
the formulas . . . tested samples 
... worked out changes here and 
there in the routing procedure... 
and again tested samples. 

The final results speak for themselves. Today that popular 
Tricot fabric is going to market under the AMBER Crown Tested 
tag. It is resistant to perspiration and to atmospheric fading. In 
short, it’s truly hand washable. 


AMBER DISC __ 
for band wasbable fabrics 
T 


CROWN 
TESTED 


Listed here are a few of the tests which each and every dye lot of 
knitted rayon dress or underwear 

fabrics must pass to qualify as hand 

washable under the Crown Tested 

Plan: 


Seam Strength 
Bursting Strength 


Dimensional Restorability . 
Resistance to Sun Fading . . 10hrs. 
Perspiration Acid & Alkaline 
Atmospheric Fading .... TestA 

Building consumer confidence by helping to develop more 
reliable rayon fabrics is the whole essence of the Crown Tested 
Plan. May we show how it can benefit you? 


It’s none too soon to look to your post-war business 


Getting your full share of tomorrow’s business depends largely 
on what you do about it today! That’s why more and more con- 
verters are using the Crown Tested Plan in their work with rayon 
... all the way from construction to testing of the finished fabric. 


In addition to the research and laboratory facilities offered 
under this Plan, there is American Viscose Corporation's library 
of fabrics. While many of these were 
made for some special purpose, they all 
represent outstanding examples of the 
successful use of rayon in textiles. So if 
you weave, dye or finish rayon fabrics, TESTED 
you'll be interested in this collection 
... and it’s always at your disposal for 


RAYON : 


reference. 


INFORMATIVE 


LABELING 


Consumer Satisfaction 
under the 
Three Tag” System 


“Crown Tested Rayon Fabre 


Reg. U. 3. Pat. Off. 


This is a stabilized fabric. Tests predict it will not change visibly in color or in tex- 
ture, nor in size more than 2% if instructions are followed. Samples of every dye 
lot of this fabric have been tested for stability and strength, according to minimum 
requirements set and maintained by 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; Providence, R. 1; Charlotte, N. C; Philadelphia, P= 


Come. 1943 — American Viscose Corp. 
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2-Ethyl butyl Compounds 


that can be supplied now in 


limited commercial quantities 


lye lot of 


... is a colorless high-boiling (148.9°C.) liquid that is soluble 

in most organic solvents but only 0.43 per cent soluble in water. 

It is used in hydraulic fluids, synthetic resin varnishes, and wetting 

2-ETHYLBUTANOL and ore-flotation agents. The introduction of the Ethylbutyl 
group increases the oil solubility of the resulting derivatives. 

(GH;)-CHCH,OH Ethylbutyl esters of dicarboxylic acids are plasticizers possessing 

low volatility and water solubility. In azeotropic distillation proc- 
esses where the complete removal of water is desired, Ethylbu- 


tanol is extremely effective. 


. is a colorless liquid that boils at 162.4°C. Resembling amyl 

acetate in many of its properties and having the same toluene 

2-ETHYLBUTYL nitrocellulose dilution ratio (2.1), it is used as a moderately high- 
ACETATE boiling solvent in lacquers and synthetic resin finishes. Its evap- 
oration rate is somewhat slower than that of amyl acetate; 

CH;COOCH,CH (C_H;). therefore, lacquers made with Ethylbutyl Acetate form smooth 
high-gloss films with little tendency to blushing or orange peel. 


Ethyl butyl Acetate shows promise in nitrocellulose printing inks. 


. a glycol-ether ... is a colorless liquid that boils at 

186°C. Unlike Butyl “Cellosolve” it is almost insoluble in 

2-ETHYLBUTYL water (0.45 per cent at 20°C.) Used in synthetic resin 
“CELLOSOLVE” lacquers, it should produce excellent gloss, lack of orange 
(C.H;)2CHCH,OCH,CH,OH peel, and toughness of film. Additional applications for 

this compound include use as a constituent of hydraulic 

fluids, as a mutual solvent, and as a plasticizer intermediate. 


The booklet “Chemicals Available in Research Quantities” 
describes more than 30 new chemicals now available for research 
study. Write for a copy. 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street iucC} New York 17, N. Y. 
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‘ Onyxsan, the standard cationic finish in peace 
time, is serving many wartime functions. One 
of these is in the production of parachutes that 





carry fragmentation bombs and flares. When 
: the story can be'told, some of the many other 
wartime uses to which Onyxsan is now being 
ye" successfully applied will prove exceedingly 
,” interesting. There is’ still an adequate supply 
of Onyxsan for civilian use, of types to fit any 
requirement. 





If you have a finishing problem consult Onyx 
Research. Your inquiries are solicited. 


Official U. S. Army Photograph 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORT 


Quality is a matter of relinements steadily 
bred into a product and sensitively cultivated. 
General's policy is guided by faithful adherence to fun- 
damentals through fluctuating Prat ett 

Ours is an attitude of perennial responsibility toward 
all those who deal with us. | 

This is how a business becomes planted deeper and 
deeper in its field of operations. 

This is how our business grows and | 


its symbol becomes synonymous with Quality. 





Check the Results ... Because 


You Can't SEE a Finish 


Twitchell Oils 3X and RX have important 
advantages in Sanforized or regular cotton 
finishes 

1. Twitchell Oils 3X and RX are made to 
promote uniform and instant wetting back 
under the water sprays of the sanforizing 
machine, and to provide lubricity throughout 
the process. This dual property increases 
the speed and efficiency of this operation. 

2. Fabrics containing 3X and RX retain 
their wetting back properties indefinitely and 
your production schedules can be made more 
flexible through the safe storage of 
treated fabrics. Since neither oil con- 
tains any oxidizable products no oxi- 
dation or rancidity will develop. 


Th, 
Pg Ro, 


3. Both Twitchell Oils, 3X and RX are also 
stable against high temperature drying and 
will not cause gumminess or tackiness on the 
sanforizing shoes, in the palmer blanket, or in 
the finished goods. 

1. Finishes containing Twitchell Oils 3X or 
RX impart a very desirable feel to the goods. 

5. Twitchell Oils are economical, they con- 
tain no water. 

6. Like all Emery products, 3X and RX 

are produced under strict laboratory control 
to assure uniformity at all times. 
Further information on specific appli- 
cations to different kinds of fabrics 
utilizing a range of sizings will be 
sent immediately upon request. 
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ACID, FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES, TWITCHELL 
CANDLES, SANITONE 


resistanc 


I N C. 


PRODUCTS, 


EMERY 


STEARIC AND PALMITIC ACIDS, OLEIC 
GLYCERINE, PITCH, 


MAKERS OF 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Established 1840 


New York Office 
1336 Woolworth Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative 
Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


New England Office 
187 Perry Street 
Lowell, Mass. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AN D EVERY PAYDAY 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER [Potter 8 19 
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WATERPROOFING AND MILDEWPROOFING OF COTTON 


GOODS COMBINED IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION... 
ay) 


At Last! —A Stable Emulsion. garments in contact with the skin, CEROL TGI is being 
Now Sandoz presents a new member put to immediate use for water-and-mildewproofing 
of the well-known CEROL family, a mosquito netting used in the tropics. 


combined waterproofing and mildew- Saves Time and Manpower. Applicable to any 


cotton goods, CEROL TGI is easy to use with your 
normal cotton finishing equipment, such as padder, 


proofing agent distinguished by ex- 
treme stability. CEROL TGI ends the danger of time 
lost in re-processing. By combining two operations in 


quetch or jig. Regular cans or frames are suitable for dry- 
one, CEROL TGI greatly speeds up production. 


ing; no baking or curing is required. As well as saving 
Meets Government Specifications. CEROL TGI production time, CEROL TGI, successfully used by 
has established high standards in spray and mildew- relatively unskilled personnel, helps solve your manpower 
resistance tests. Non-toxic, and therefore suitable for problem. Write for full details, naming your application. 


y 
SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


61 Van Dam Street, New York, N.Y. 


ree thinks ahead wilh tertiles SANDOZ 
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* SUSPENDS DIRT 
FOR RINSING 


Obtaining clean cottons from the kier is a job 
accomplished more quickly and'thoroughly with 
the aid of Hercules Yarmor* 302-W Pine Oil. 

Yarmor, when made soluble, performs three 
important functions in the kier. First—it quickly 
wets the cotton, putting other reagents in the 
boil to work. Then—it loosens pectin, shives, 
and dirt and oil picked up in the looms. Finally 
—it suspends these impurities for quick, clean 
rinsing. And, being perfectly neutral, Yarmor does 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


all this without affecting the pH of the kier bath! 
You'll find this specially refined Hercules 
pine oil a valuable aid in meeting present day 
stepped-up schedules . . . for Yarmor speeds and 
improves not only kier boiling, but bleaching, 
desizing, and dyeing of cottons as well. It is an 
important aid, too, in the processing of wool, 
rayon and other fibers. Write for complete tech- 
nical information, or specify Hercules Yarmor 
302-W in your kier-boiling compound. 
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A New Standard of 


PURITY ann UNIFORMITY 


ee 


Shown above is a catalog of the principal 
HOOKER chemicals. It gives chemical 
formulas, specifications, properties, uses 
and container data. It includes HOOKER 
dyestuff chemicals. A copy will be sent 
on request. Ask for Bulletin A-11. 


DATA ON SODIUM SULFIDE 
Formula: Na2S 
Molecular Weight: 78.1 
Solubility: gms/100 gms— 
Water—15.4 at 10°, 59.2 at 90°; 
Alcohol—slightly soluble; 
Ether—insoluble 
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In our research for new products and new ways to 
serve the textile dyeing industry, we have seized every 
opportunity to develop derivatives of our standard 
products. A good example of this is the production of 
Sodium Sulfide. Caustic Soda, one of our oldest prod- 
ucts, is combined with synthetic Hydrogen Sulfide to 
produce pure Sodium Sulfide — providing mew possi- 
bilities for an old material by setting a new standard 
of purity and uniformity. 

You will find it particularly useful in the produc- 
tion of sulfur dyes, and in the application of these 
colors to textiles. A laboratory sample is available for 
test purposes, or, if you wish, our Service Department 
will co-operate with you directly on its use on your 
immediate problem. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. Wilmington, Calif. 


KEEP ON 
Buying More 


WAR BONDS 


HOOKER Specifications: 


Light salmon-yellow colored solid in flake 
form, containing 60 to 62% NaS. Less than 
1.5% NaCl. Less than 2.0% unspecified 
sodium salts. Less than 15 ppm Fe, average 
10 ppm. Less than 1 ppm Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, 
Pb. Remainder water of crystallization; it 
melts at about 100° C. and gives a clear solu- 
tion above 140° C. 





Ss U L id a oO N AT & D the use of castor oil, we shall inform the trade 
i liately. 
CASTOR OIL Imme¢ ’ 


Jacques Wolf scouring agents: BENSA- 


You sptuatlalle POL. LOUPOLE and WOLFCO SOLVENT 


are also readily available. 
Until December 31st, 1943, Castor Oil may 
be used freely in the production of civilian 


goods. This welcome news, of course, enables ANNOUNCING: New emulsifiers for 
wool oil, EMULSIFIER L-34 A, EMUL- 
SIFIER L-45 and EMULSIFIER L-55, 
replacing mineral sulphonates. All three 


to recent restrictions. have been tested and proved satisfactory 


us to serve our customers with our usual 


promptness, eliminating the difficulties due 


Orders will be filled on time...Should in wool carding, spinning, ete. 


there be any change in regulations governing 


JACQUES WOLF « co. 


é PASSAIC, WN. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., 
Chicago, lil., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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Or Continuous 


NATIONAL AND KARBATE CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


& € are extremely versatile and readily adapted to the con- 


struction of equipment of conventional design as well 


ad —@ as special equipment of new design. 


Outstanding performance and economies, along with 
simplification of design, are made possible by the 
following unique and advantageous combination of 


Pipe, Fittings, Bubble Caps 
and Trays 


physical and chemical properties offered by these 


materials. 
Resistance to severe thermal shock * No deformation 
at high temperatures * Not wet by molten metals — 
sticki ‘ Mechanical strength maintained at 


no sticking 


Headers h P : ‘ ‘ . 
mane Sor Gens high temperatures * No reaction with most acids, 


exchanger 
alkalies and solvents— no contamination * High 
rate of heat transfer (Graphite and graphite base “Kar- 


-_ f bate” products) *’ Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
and carbon base “‘Karbate” products) * Low thermal 
expansion * Good electrical conductivity ~* Self- 


lubricating * Available in impervious grades * 
ea: oe we Available in highly permeable (porous carbon and 
reaction tower graphite) grades * Easily machined and fabricated. 


Practically any design can be machined or fabricated 
from available stock in the form of beams, blocks, slabs, 
brick, plates, round and rectangular rods, tubes and 
cylinders, pipe, fittings, valves, tower sections and 
tower accessories. 
Special shapes or forms can be molded or extruded 

when quantity justifies. 

Tube and shell heat evchange unit The illustrations show only a few of the many diversi- 
fied applications of these products. 


Write for descriptive literature 


47’ high all-carbon electrostatic Return bend 
preci pitator . cooling coil 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

UCC 

CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Branch Sales Offices New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - St.-Lovis - San Francisco 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


Blue GNXX 


Blue GDNN 


HESE azoic colors, for printing 

cotton, linen or rayon, produce 

Navy Blue of good fastness at a 
iow cost. In combination with the 
Pharmasol Yellows they produce deep 
Browns. 

PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily 
applied with a maximum of efficiency. 

PHARMASOLS do not decompose 
and thereby they overcome the other- 
wise problems of troublesome dissolv- 


ing. 


BLUE 
IBC 


HE outstanding soluble vat color 

for producing bright Blues in 

any depth, of excellent fastness, 

is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable 

for dyeing, padding and printing on 

cotton, linen or rayon (excepting 

acetate fibres) where maximum fastness 
is required. 

Indigosol Blue IBC is an important 
member of the group of very fast 
Indigosols, all of which are readily 
soluble and easily developed. 


SS  _—_l 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 

Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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A Study of the Sulfuric Acid Carbonizing Bath 


Used in Carbonizing the Government 32 Oz. 


OLIVE-DRAB OVERCOATING 


KERMIT S. LaFLEUR 


INTRODUCTION 
The Need for Carbonizing the Overcoating 

ONVINCING proof of the need for carbonizing 
the 32 oz. olive-drab overcoating may be obtained 
by inspecting finished, uncarbonized pieces at the 
Pperch. The small amount of vegetable matter which these 
pieces contain is subdivided into surprisingly numerous, 
| well-scattered, specks, 
wainst the darker background. 
aithese specks results in identifying as much as 90 per cent 
@ them as cotton hard-ends, the rest as burr fragments. 
There are so many specks, and they are so difficult to 
temove from the heavily felted piece with burling irons, 
that specking by hand is manifestly impossible. The alter- 

tative is carbonizing. 

The results of the following experiments should be help- 
fil in establishing more uniform overcoating-sulfuric acid 
lath relationships in the carbonizing process. 

"THE PER CENT ACID NEEDED TO PRODUCE 
| SATISFACTORY CARBONIZING 
Amount of Carbonizing Residue Considered 
Satisfactory Determined by Comparative 
Caustic Boilouts 

Comparative boilouts' were made to determine the rela- 
Pie quantities of cellulosic impurities in uncarbonized and 
"Matbonized overcoating headings selected at random at the 


light-colored painfully obvious 


Microscopic examination 


Stale of one set per day. The uncarbonized headings were 
piaken from pieces after fulling and scouring, the carbon- 
Ped headings from the same pieces at the finish perch. 
The results follow : 


© Gatstic boilout conditions: 5% NaOH solution, 1/70 bath, 4 
| Minute boil. Residue calculated from oven-dry to oven-dry weight. 
é! 7 these conditions tne loss of cotton is slightly more than 2%. 
f Average ingoing moisture at the carbonizing tank is 614%. 
tal ingoing moisture averaged 100%. 
: est bath it was convenient to use. 
mportance of preparing baths at the same temperature 
controlling strength with the Baumé hydrometer is illustrated 
ihe fact that for every degree F. change in temperature there is 
Spo ding change of .02°-.03° in Baumé readings. Thus a 
Bteading of 4.0° at 77°F. becomes approximately 3.5° Bé. 
#,a temperature often approached in actual carbonizing. 


be 8, 1943 


Residue 
After 
Carbonizing 


Residue 
Before 
Carbonizing 


Piece No. 


16124 2.08 


2 0.29 
15395 2.91 0.28 
13035 2.37 0.51 
15204 2.00 0.34 
16805 2.92 0.28 
16259 2.97 0.27 
15853 2.17 0.68 
14949 1.68 0.77 
17456 2.27 0).27 
17127 1.75 0.27 
16842 1.71 0.28 
17306 2.23 0.14 
18196 3.09 0.23 
16249 2.07 9.23 
17948 2.14 0.43 
17462 1.79 
18591 2.27 
18713 

18956 


0.28 

0.73 

0.26 

0.39 

0.26 

0.28 
None of the above pieces had to be re-carbonized, there- 

fore all of them may be classified as commercially accept- 

able. It follows that the lowest per cent of acid necessary 

to reduce the residue to about 0.25 per cent should yield a 

bath of approximately correct carbonizing strength. 


Carbonizing Wash-room Headings with Baths of 
Various Strengths 


10 gram swatches from an uncarbonized heading, wet 
out in water only,? were immersed in 1/80* carbonizing 
baths of 1° to 5° Baumé at 77° F.,* and worked in them 
uniformly but sparingly for 5’ 30”.° The swatches were 
then passed through a wringer—first alone, then between 


two sheets of blotting paper®, dried for 20 minutes at 


* Actual immersion times of any particular spot on the overcoating 
going through our carbonizing tank averages 5'22”. 

* Total moisture based on oven-dry weight after passing through 
hydraulic squeeze rolls at 40 Ibs. pressure is 82144%. Total moisture 
in experimental swatches treated as above was 8334%. 





Residuein 1° Baumé 114° i 242° 


Original (1.03% Acid) (1.57) (2.10) (2.64) 


0.62 0.38 0.27 0.27 
0.62 0.44 0.31 0.28 
0.62 0.31 0.26 0.26 


160 °. and baked for 15 minutes at 235° F. Dry-millng RATE OF EXHAUSTION OF CARBONIZING 
was accomplished by pulling each swatch back and forth BATH, AND EFFECT ON PIECES 
in several different directions through an iron eye (Fig. 1) : 
careful neutralization and rinsing followed. Residual cel- 
lulosic matter was determined by caustic boilout. (See 
table at top of this page.) 

These data indicate that carbonizing baths containing 
about 3.25 per cent acid should produce consistently satis- 
factory results on overcoating material. 


Fifty 10 gram swatches were immersed consecutively 
for 5-minute periods in a 1/200* carbonizing bath of 3° Bé, 
prepared at 77° F. After each immersion, the excess liquid 
was collected from the wringer (Fig. 3) and returned tp 
the bath. The specific gravity of the solution was deter. 
mined after every immersion, and results were calculated ean 
to degrees Baumé and per cent acidity. Acid determina - 
, ; : tions were made on swatches selected at intervals over the 
Retention of Acid Over Commercially Useful group of fifty. Results were plotted (Fig. 4). 
Baumé Range 


Specific Degrees % Acid % Acid 
Gravity Baumé Bath Pieces 


10 gram swatches of overcoating were immersed in 1/80 sti 
carbonizing baths of 2° to 5° Baumé at 77° F., and worked pos oo — 
° ° ° e ° — Us “. J.U0 
in them sparingly for periods of 3 minutes to 2 hours. The eae ae 287 
swatches were squeezed, dried and baked as before. The 3 poe 2.84 
per cent acid retained was determined by the pyridine . oS ae 
method, and calculated to 1314 per cent moisture regain. Mere 1.0192 
T : : LOR eRe 
The results were plotted (Fig. 2). ; 10188 
1.0186 
= 1.0185 
Strength Sey 
of , , +0 SR 
Bah 3 5S : : I sauigantncie 
ogc Ree STS ae ieee 1.0177 
i 4.34 4.58 4.7 : J. . ” eee 
(2.10%) b sS dc kon ee 
2° 489 5. BOO, “Sid 5.46 5.5. 0 S00 os : 7. coe ee 
(2.64% ) .-. LBIGS 
° 5.45 = Q7 =. 7 c £3 yy eae eeeese 1.0161 
216%) Seg D2 : ; Ph eee 
oo i gape 1.0159 
o7a he mB pe ° = ° le oe .- Sie 1.0157 
(3.707%) — 
1.0154 
1.0151 
1.0151 
1.0150 
1.0146 
1.0144 
. — 30. 1.0139 
. 1—Dry Milling the Swatches A ... 3.0138 
1.0135 
1.0133 : . 
1.0132 8 Fig. 3—Ay 
1.0129 
1.0128 d ——— 
1.0127 : ; 
1.0125 j 
1.0125 Effe 
1.0123 
1.0122 
1.0120 
1.0119 
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tarbonizing 
O° to 95° 
4.10 after squee 


1.74 4.00 
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1.71 3.91 


7 Ratio of overcoating to bath in our carbonizing system 3 
approximately 1/192. 
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Fig. 3—Apparatus for Collecting Excess Carbonizing Liquor 
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Effect of Temperature on Acid Retention 


10 gram swatches of overcoating were immersed in 1/80 
carbonizing baths of 314° Bé. for 5’ 30” at temperatures of 
a? to95° F. The per cent acid retained was determined 
diet squeezing, drying and baking. 


O_O 
w" 865° 70° i; i 85° 90° 





MB 576 5.80 583 584 586 5.90 593 _ 
This factor is much less important than expected. 
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WETTING AGENTS IN CARBONIZING 
Comparison of Carbonizing Penetrants 

Requests for samples of penetrants effective under acid 
conditions were sent to the suppliers listed in the 1942 
AATCC Year Book. Stock solutions of 50 grams per liter 
were prepared, but all actual experimental solutions were 
calculated to the basis of .30/lb. so that results would 
be directly comparable. Since the important consideration 
was the relative ability of these penetrants to wet the over- 
coating itself, and the cotton hard-ends and burrs men- 
tioned in the introduction, a group of tests were run on 
each of the following : 

1.) Overcoating squares. 
2.) Canvas squares. 

3.) Cotton skeins. 

4.) Oats. 

5.) Wood. 

1. Overcoating squares. This method was suggested by 
the water absorbtion test outlined in the 1942 AATCC 
Year Book (p. 261). 3 inch squares were held immersed 
by a weighted hook in a two-liter beaker (fig. 5), the length 
of the silk thread between the hook and the weight being 
adjusted so that one inch of water stood over the top edge 
of the square. Hooks of three weights were used (0.25, 1.5 
and 3.0 grams), and the weights of the attached leaden 
sinkers were also adjusted so that the minimum bounce 
of the square resulted when they struck the bottom of 
the beaker. Initial comparisons of sinking times were 
obtained at concentrations of .10 and .20% (at .30/lb.) in 
a 3° Bé. acid bath, thereby eliminating twelve out of seven- 
teen penetrants. The remaining five were tested at concen- 
trations progressing at .01% intervals, starting at the low- 
est concentration at which the largest hook would cause the 
square to sink within 90”, and ending at the lowest concen- 
tration at which the smallest hook would cause the square 
to sink in about 5”. Excess liquor squeezed from the 
squares was returned to the bath after each immersion. 

Curves plotted from the data (fig. 6) are essentially 
similar for all three hooks, used with the same penetrant. 
The hook of most convenient weight can thus be used in 
succeeding experiments. 
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THE OLNEY MEDAL 


HE award of the Olney Medal by the American 

Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists is 

endowed by the Howes Publishing Company with 
a dual purpose in mind. First, to encourage and to afford 
public recognition of outstanding achievement in, or con- 
tribution to, the field of textile chemistry and, second, 
as a testimonial to Dr. Louis Atwell Olney in recognition 
of his life-time of devotion and multitudinous contributions 
to this field. In conferences between representatives of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
and Howes Publishing Company, it has been mutually 
agreed that the following general regulations shall govern 
the award of the Olney Medal. 


BASIS OF AWARD 


The Olney Medal is to be awarded for outstanding 
achievement in the field of textile chemistry, which is 
understood to include the development of chemical agents 
or chemical processes used in the manufacture of textiles 
or methods for their evaluation. 


In making awards, the Committee need not be confined 
to the consideration of any one specific achievement or 
contribution but may in its discretion consider the sum 
total of various and continued contributions to the field 
no matter of how long duration. 


The citation of the award drawn by the Committee 
and accompanying the presentation of the medal shall set 
forth clearly the occasion for the award. 


COMMITTEE OF AWARD 


The election of a candidate to receive the award shall 
be effected by a committee of five to be constituted as 
follows: 


1. The President of the A.A.T.C.C. 


2. One representative from each of the following three 
groups: 


A. A member of the faculty of an educational institu- 
tion awarding degrees in chemistry. 


B. An employee of a concern manufacturing chemical 
products used in textile wet processing. 


C. An employee of a concern manufacturing textiles. 
3. A member at large who may be any qualified individual. 


All shall be Senior members of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


P478 


The first committee shall be appointed by the Presiden: 
of the A.A.T.C.C. who shall nominate, in addition to him. 
self, a member at large to serve for two years ; an educator 
to serve for three years ; a chemical manufacturer to serve 
for four years and a textile manufacturer to serve for fiye 


years. 


Thereafter, as the term of each member expires, a sye- 
cessor shall be elected by the Committee itself whose term 
shall be for five years. 


The Secretary of the A.A.T.C.C. shall act as the Secre- 
tary of the Committee without vote. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Any citizen of the United States of America, whether 
male or female, may be the recipient of the award. 


NOMINATIONS 


Any senior member of the A.A.T.C.C. may nominate a 
candidate for receipt of the award by letter addressed to: 
Olney Medal Committee of Award, care of the Secretary 
of the Association. This letter shall set forth in detail 
all facts which qualify the candidate for consideration with 
particular reference to published works and professional 
qualifications. Nominating letters must be received by the 
Committee at least six weeks prior to the annual meeting 
of the Association. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Committee for the election of a winner 
of the award shall be held at least one month prior to the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF AWARD 


The Olney Medal shall be awarded annually or at such 
longer intervals as the Committee of Award may elect. 


The award shall be made only by unanimous vote of the 
Committee. In the event that no unanimous agreement 1s 
reached, the award shall be passed for the year. 


The presentation of the award shall take place at the 
time of the annual meeting of the Association succeeding the 
election, preferably at the occasion of the annual banquet, 
or at such other time as the Committee may direct. 


Suitable acknowledgement to the founder of the fund 
shall be made at each presentation. 
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ABSTRACTS 


of Papers Presented at Fourth Annual Intersectional Contest 
‘Downtown Athletic Club, New York City, October 22, 1943 


Complete papers will appear in the November 22nd issue 


S REPORTED in the last issue, the winners of the 
Intersectional Contest, held in New York City on 
October 22, were: First—Philadelphia Section; 

Second—Northern New England Section; Third—New 
York Section. The following scale of values was used in 
judging the papers : practical value—30 per cent ; scientific 
value—30 per cent; originality—30 per cent ; presentation 
—10 per cent. The judges were as follows: Chief Judge, 
Louis A. Olney ; New York Section, Henry F. Herrimann ; 
Southeastern Section—Robert W. Philip; Rhode Island 
Section, Ben Verity; Piedmont Section, L. J. McGinty; 
Philadelphia Section, Dr. E. C. Dreby, III; South Central 
Section, Samuel L. Hayes; Northern New England Sec- 
tion, C. H. A. Schmitt; Mid-West Section, Virgil Hart- 
quist. 

There follow the abstracts of the papers; the complete 
papers will be published in the November 22nd issue. 


New York Section: “A Stupy oF TEXTILE FIBERS AND 
Fapric CONSTRUCTIONS AS FAcToRS INFLUENCING 
ADHESION OF TEXTILE-PLASTIC COMBINATIONS.” 
Speaker: Cart W. Patton. 

Large military usage of textile-plastic combinations such 
as the plastic coated fabrics and plastic laminated fabrics 
used for raincoats, hospital sheeting, binocular covers, air- 
craft paulins, water bags, etc., indicates even greater future 
utilization of textile-plastic combinations. As is the case 
inmany rapid developments, there has been a lack of gen- 
erally available information on the basic factors involved 
in producing these textile-plastic combinations. A sim- 
plified method for determining the adhesion strength of 
various textile-plastic combinations has been developed and 
considerable data amassed on the influence of various fibers, 
fabric constructions, and textile finishes on bond strength 
of the combinations. Since strength of bonding is related 
lo serviceability of the finished product, this basic infor- 
mation is of interest not only to the producers and finishers 
f textiles, manufacturers of textile finishes, textile-plastic 
Processors, and plastic suppliers, but also to designers con- 
templating development of garments and other items in- 
volving textile-plastic combinations. 

The complex interrelationship of the various factors in- 
volved in producing textile-plastic combinations is indi- 
ated which in turn emphasizes the necessity for close co- 


operation of the manufacturers and processors of all mate- 
tals utilized in textile-plastic items. 
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The data also indicate promising lines of developmental 
work by the industries involved and possible avenues of 
further research by textile organizations such as the 
A.A.T.C.C. 

The synthetic elastomeric plastics involved are now being 
produced in large quantities and chemical research on them 
is continuing. In view of all the favorable circumstances, 
the field of textile-plastic combinations should offer much 
of both present and future interest to producers and con- 
sumers. 


Southeastern Section: “Tue Errect or Raw Stock DyeE- 
ING ON THE FIBER AND MANUFACTURING PROPERTIES 
oF Cotton.” Speaker: W. B. GRIFFIN. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the results of a 
study of the effects of various dyestuffs and dyeing pro- 
cedures on the subsequent manufacturing qualities of stock 
This work is a continuation of the work 
done by this section for the paper, “ AStudy of the Effects 


dyed cotton. 


of Extracting and Drying on the Carding and Spinning 
of Raw Stock Dyed Cotton,” presented in the 1942 con- 
test and is more comprehensive in its scope. 

The tests on which this paper is based were made in two 
mills and a Government spinning laboratory, and covered 
comparative studies of the manufacturing behavior of 
similar cotton (1) in the natural greige state; (2) dyed 
with sulfur navy blue; (3) dyed with vat blue; (4) dyed 
with naphthol red, and (5) dyed with sulfur black. 

The data in these experiments bring out the following 
effects between the dyestuff and the dyeing procedure on 
the manufacturing properties of cotton: Namely, an in- 
crease in waste on the card, a degradation of carding qual- 
ity as indicated by the nep count and a decrease in yarn 
quality as reflected by the gracing tests for yarn appear- 
ance. 


Rhode Island Sections “Aravac.” Speaker: FREDERIC 
A. PRISLEY. 
This paper takes the form of a tribute to the manufactur- 
ing development of this fiber. 
This section has witnessed the growth of the produc- 
tion unit which commenced operations in Bristol, R. I., and 
is now in Taftville, Conn., both situated within the limits 


of this section. 

























































The section endeavors in a rather short paper to indi- 
cate to dyers and chemists how some of the mechanical 
and chemical characteristics which are different from wool 
can be handled in practice in a 40 per cent Aralac—60 per 
cent wool fabric. 

The fabric discussed is men’s wear worsted which type 
of cloth has not as yet been manufactured in any great 
quantities from Aralac-wool blends. 

Directions are given based on practical considerations 
met with in making similar fabrics, which illustrate the 
means by which such a fabric may best be dyed and fin- 
ished. 

At any stage in the manufacture, should the properties 
of the Aralac require different handling from an_all- 
worsted fabric, a procedure is suggested which will, it is 
hoped, be helpful to chemists and others who may be 
working with such blends in the future. 





Piedmont Section: “A PRroposED METHOD FOR THE EVALU- 
ATION OF DETERGENTS.” Speaker: R. Hopart 
SOUTHER. 

After presenting some aspects of detergency, a method 
for the evaluation of detergency is proposed whereby the 
quantity of standard soil applied to test samples of fabric 
is measured as well as the quantity of soil removed by 
laundering with a detergent under specific conditions. 
These measurements are supplemented with determinations 
of reflectivity and other extractable matter. A table is 
submitted, showing results with types of detergents where- 
in duplicates check close enough to be considered as quan- 
titative. 

The authors agree with the findings of previous workers 
in that a measurement of reflectance, after the soiled cloth- 
launderometer treatment, is not a reliable means of evalu- 
ating detergency. Since reflectometers and photometers 
are relatively rare instruments for the usual textile labo- 
ratory, it is concluded on a basis of the results obtained, 
that measurement of per cent soil removal and extractable 
matter will be sufficient in most cases for an evaluation 
Additional advantages of this over prior 


methods, are greater control in application of standard soil 


of detergency. 


insuring uniformity, more complete information as to the 
efficiency of a detergent and greater adaptability. 


Philadelphia Section: “MINIMUM CHROME REQUIRED FOR 
AFTERCHROME DYEING.” Speaker: H. E. Mitison. 


The very generally accepted proposition of Sodium Bi- 
chromate used for afterchrome dyeing based on one-half 
the weight of dye used does not seem to be founded on any- 
thing other than that is “how it always has been done” 
and on the assumption that an excess will not do any harm. 

A study was made of wool and chrome without dye; 
dye and chrome; wool, dye and chrome; under definite 
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a 
a 
dyeing conditions. Light exposure and wash tests Were 


made. Over 1,000 tests of 11 dyes were made and from 
these, four experienced observers selected the Minimum 
quantity of bichromate to get a satisfactory result, Spee. 
tro-photometric analyses were made. To confirm the 
studies, mill applications were also made. 

It was found that for dyeings of 0.25 per cent or legs 
the minimum quantity of Sodium Bichromate to use js 
0.125 to 0.3 per cent based on the weight of the material 
to be dyed. For heavier dyeings one-quarter of the Weight 
of the dyestuff is sufficient provided that it is greater than 


the amount necessary for 0.25 per cent dye. 


South Central Section: “THE PRoOcEsSING oF Acerarp 
FULL-FASHIONED Hosiery.” Speaker: J. A. Crum 
LEY. 





Acetate rayon is a newcomer in the full-fashioned field 
The subject covered the Pre-boarding, Dyeing, Boarding 
and Finishing Operations. A group of samples were shown 
illustrating how the hosiery was processed through a se- 
ries of experiments to find the most tensile strength com- 
patible with the best dyeing point and proper ways in 
which to finish in a practical manner. 

A note of caution was sounded all along regarding the 
troubles that might be ayoided by exercising proper care 
in the matter of temperature. Wrinkles that could occur 
during several steps of the processing were covered. 

This research was undertaken in one processing plant 
to find their ideal condition and one that would give best 
The experiments were offered to the Association 
In some cases 


results. 
so that any member might profit thereby. 
these tests substantiate knowledge of those already in ace- 
tate processing. The range of the color and temperature 
tests were carried out to an extreme much further than 
the average plant generally pursues. 


Northern New England Section: “New ProposeD STAND 
ARDS FOR LicHt Fastness.” Speaker: HuGH CHRis 
TISON. 

There is a demand both from the Federal Trade Com- 
missioner and the dye and textile trade for varying stand- 
ards for light fastness on textiles. 

English, German, and American commissions have prat- 
tically agreed on such standards. These are made using 
eight dyes on graded degrees of -fastness. They have 
proven to be useful. This paper deals with an attempt 
improve, simplify, and make more reproducible standards. 
The idea is to take two dyeings on wool top, a fast and a 
fugitive, and to mechanically blend in different propor 
tions to obtain wanted degrees of fastness. Only two dyes 
and two dyeings are involved, giving a series of improved 
evenness of graduation and color loss or change. 
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FASTNESS TO WEATHERING 


of the Army O.D. Shade 
Dyed by the Monochrome Method* 


NORMAN G. KOEHLER 


General Dyestuff Corp. 


N attempting to simplify the dyeing of the Army O. D. 
shade and at the same time maintain the standard of 
weathering fastness required by the Quartermaster 
Corps, we had occasion to make a number of dyeings using 
combinations of dyestuffs suitably dyed by the monochrome 
or metachrome method. In making subsequent compara- 


ive weathering tests against the topchrome types now in 


general use, and currently being accepted by the Army, 


we found that after the required 30 days exposure to 
weather, all of the dyeings, including those dyed top- 
It is 
doubtful whether any Army uniform during its normal 


chrome, were in our estimation, very badly faded. 


wearing period will ever be subjected to the severe weath- 
ering conditions represented by a 30 day continuous ex- 
posure to the elements. However, knowing that the Army 
is continually striving to improve the quality of the uni- 
form of the enlisted man we decided to make a series of 
ests to determine whether or not any improvement in 
fastness to weather could be made. As is generally known, 
the standard O. D. shade for woolen and worsted mate- 
tial is produced by blending a green shade, red shade and 
about 20 per cent of white raw stock. 

Because of the difficulty in making and exposing hand 
pads, we decided to approximate the green component of 
the blend on a good grade of flannel, and from these dye- 
ings be able to determine the comparative weather fast- 
ness. The green shade was chosen because, in making 
preliminary tests it was noted that when the green and red 
components of the blend were exposed separately, the 
green shade was invariably destroyed to a considerably 
greater degree than was the red, or brown shade. 

In making our tests we limited ourselves to colors which 
ae especially recommended by the various manufacturers 
as being suitable for dyeing by the monochrome or chro- 
mate method. 
Yellows : 

Acid Alizarine Flavine RA.. Pr. No. 1 

Chrome Yellow A Extra.... C. I. 219 

Alizarine Yellow GG ~ ae OO 

Diamond Flavine GA Extra. 

Alizarine Yellow 5GS 
Blacks : 

Alizarine Blue Black BA 

Monochrome Black Blue GA lo C. I. No. 


— 


‘ ‘ ‘ A — ; 
Presented at meeting, Mid-West Section, October 16, 1943. 


We selected the following dyestuffs: 


Year Bx Ti rk 


November 8 1943 


Browns: 
Anthracene Chromate Brown EBA. Pr. 
Chrome Brown RC 
Monochrome Brown BC Conc 
Acid Anthracene Brown LE . I. No. 
3rown KE-CF No. ©. I. Ne. 


It is generally known that in a great many instances 


Acid Anthracene 


individual colors do not run true to type in fastness to 
light and weather when used in combinations. In other 
words, combinations of colors which individually have a 
high light fastness rating do not necessarily produce a 
resulting shade of equal fastness as an average of the 
component parts. Incidentally, our subsequent tests 
showed this to be true to a much lesser degree in this case 
than in the case of for instance, certain fast to light direct 
colors. 

We, therefore, proceeded to select the combinations in 
a systematic order so that all possible combinations would 
Each yellow was dyed in combination with Ali- 
zarine Blue Black BA and each of the Browns, after which 
Monochrome Black Blue GA was substituted for the Ali- 


be used. 


zarine Blue Black and each Yellow was again dyed with 
each of the Browns. This made possible a total of 50 com- 
binations to be tested. The shade was also matched with 
two afterchrome combinations which are currently being 
accepted. One of these was dyed with a combination of: 
Acid Alizarine Flavine RA 
Alizarine Blue Black BA 
Acid Anthracene Brown RHA Ex. Cone.—C. I. No. 98 
Acid Alizarine Garnet RA —C. I. No. 168 
while the other was dyed with a combination of : 

Diamond Flavine GA Extra 

Alizarine Blue Black BA 

Acid Anthracene Conc. 


RHA Ex. 


These two dyeings served as controls since they repre- 


srown 


sent fairly well the shade which, up to the present, has 
been acceptable to the Quartermaster Department. 

The 52 dyeings were then exposed to wind and weather 
during the month of August at a 45° angle facing south 
with observations being made at intervals of 10, 20:and 30 
days. It was observed that, with few exceptions, the 
greatest degree of fading occurred during the first 10 day 
period with considerably less fading during the next 10 
day period while there was hardly a noticeable change 
during the final 10 day period. This was particularly true 


P481 














in the case of dyeings which ultimately were badly faded. 
The exceptions were the combinations which showed good 
weather fastness after having been exposed for the whole 
period of 30 days. Incidentally, in making our observa- 
tions we observed not only the loss in depth of shade, but 
also the change in tone. The greatest objection to most 
of these combinations was that they did not fade “tone 
in tone,” but faded to a distinctly reddish cast, indicating 
that extreme care should be exercised in the selection of 
the colors so that a Brown which is very fast to light is 
not used in combination with a Yellow which has compara- 
tively poor fastness. In fact our tests seem to indicate that 
the Yellow component of the combination exerts the great- 
est influence on the weathering fastness of the fabric. In 
view of the fact that these tests indicate that individual 
colors retain their fastness characteristics with no apparent 
excep.ions when used in combinations, it is reasonable to 
say that only a Yellow of extremely good fastness should 
be used, since if one of inferior fastness is used the result- 
ing combination will quickly fade to a much redder shade. 

Of the Yellows, Acid Alizarine Flavine RA produced 
shades showing the least fading of the Yellow component 
in all combinations tested. The combination of Acid Ali- 
zarine Flavine RA, Acid LE and 
Monochrome Black Blue GA was the best combination 
of the entire series of tests, with fading barely noticeable 
after 10 days exposure and showing only slight fading after 
having been exposed for 30 days. 


Anthracene Brown 


Chrome Yellow A Extra proved to be the next best 
Yellow in the point of Yellow fading. 

Diamond Flavine GA Extra showed only slightly less 
fading than Chrome Yellow A Extra. 

Neither the Alizarine Yellow GG, nor the “5GS” pro- 
duced combinations which could compare with the first 
three Yellows named, and in no case did they produce 
dyeings which equaled the present acceptable standard. 

In evaluating the Browns we found that generally speak- 
ing, Anthracene Chromate Brown EBA, Chrome Brown 
RC Conc. and Monochrome Brown BC were about equal in 
fastness, with Acid Anthracene Brown LE being of con- 
siderably better fastness and Acid Anthracene Brown KE 
being of the best fastness of the five Browns tested. How- 
ever, due to the extremely good fastness of the Acid An- 
thracene Brown KE, shades produced with it in all cases 
faded to a distinct red cast, while in the case of Acid An- 
thracene Brown LE this was only true when it was used 
in combination with the two inferior Yellows, Alizarine 


Yellow GG and 5GS. 


In evaluating the Black components, we found that in 
all combinations, the Monochrome Black Blue GA showed 
slightly superior fastness over the Alizarine Blue Black 
BA. Although there was only a slight difference between 
the two blacks, we would recommend the use of the Mono- 
chrome Black Blue GA because the combinations dyed 
with it were noticeably improved in regard to fading “tone 
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in tone,” particularly when used in combination with Acid 
Alizarine Flavine RA. 

As previously stated, our tests showed that the combi- 
nation of Acid Alizarine Flavine RA, Acid Anthracene 
Brown LE and Monochrome Black Blue GA Produced 
shade which withstood weathering better than any other 
combination tested in respect to change in shade as wel 
as change in depth, and incidentally is a great deal faster 
to weathering than the present acceptable standard. In 
checking the light fastness ratings of the individual colors 
as given by the manufacture we find that in mediyp 
strength dyeings the following ratings are given: 


Acid Alizarine Flavine RA 


In checking our results we found that wherever any of 


the other yellows were used, which had a lower light fas. 
ness rating then the Acid Alizarine Flavine RA, the re. 
sulting shade was destroyed to approximately the sam 
degree in regard to Yellow fading, as the rating given by 
the manufacturer. This was also true in the case of the 
In all cases where Monochrome Black Blue GA 
with a rating of 6 was used, it was slightly better than in 
corresponding dyeings in which Alizarine Blue Black BA 
with a rating of 5 was substituted. 


Browns. 


It is, therefore, possible when using combinations of any 
3 of the 12 colors listed, to predict the results by consult 
ing the light fastness ratings and choosing colors which are 
not at too great variance with each other. 


Aiter seeing the results of the outdoor exposures we 
selected 10 of the 50 dyeings and asked the two manufac 
turers of accelerated weathering equipment to expose the 
samples for a length of time sufficient to equal the actual 
outdoor exposure of 30 days. In one case the samples 
were returned underexposed and in the other case they 
were greatly overexposed and, therefore, it was difficult to 
make much of a comparison between accelerated tests and 
actual exposure. However, we did learn that there isa 
vast difference between exposure in a Weatherometer and 
exposure in a Fadeometer. The Weatherometer neatly 
completely destroyed the shade being tested in 80 hours, 
while the Fadeometer in 100 hours faded a piece of the 
same dyeing only slightly less than the outdoor exposute, 
the change of shade also being approximately equal. Too 
much importance should, however, not be attached to this 
test, since only one dyeing was tested in this way. 

The foregoing tests suggested that possibly, even these 
combinations might be improved by the manipulation of 
procedure in regard to the amount of chrome used and 
also in regard to time in the dyebath, and we consequently 
made the following tests and exposed them comparatively 
in the Fadeometer for 100 hours. We made a series 0 
dyeings using 1% Acid Anthracene Brown LE CF after- 
chromed with 4%, 1%, 2% and 3% Bichromate and in 


/ 


(Concluded on page P484) 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
Corporate 


pemard Color and Chemical Corporation, New York, 


N. Y. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Georgia. 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Glasgo Finishing Co., Glasgo, Conn. 
Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lewis Knitting Co., Janesville, Wis. 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Georgia. 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Georgia. 
Signal Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Standard Coosa Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
RR. Street and Company, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Unique Knitting Co., Acworth, Georgia. 


Senior 


Robert A. Austin—Dyer, Agawam Woolen Co., Inc., Aga- 
wam, Mass. Sponsors: D. H. Searle, C. M. Braham. 

Crayton K. Black—Research Chemist, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Technical Laboratory, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sponsors: P. H. Stott, C. A. Seibert. 

Philip R. French—Consulting Chemist, Andover, Mass. 
Sponsors: A. E. Sampson, H. C. Chapin. 

|. Willard Gardner—Technician, Franklin Process Co., 
Providence, R. I. Sponsors: A. R. Fletcher, H. G. 
Macdonald. 

Donald L. Griswold—Sales Dept., Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Sponsors: R. R. Sleeper, W. H. Watkins. 

Lowa Thomas Hall—Research Chemist, Kendall Mills, 
Paw Creek, N. C. Sponsors: A. R. Thompson, Jr., L. 
G. Watkins. 

Thomas Nicholson Jago—Boss Dyer, Wissahickon Plush 
Mills, Manayunk, Pa. Sponsors: R. MacDonald, R. 
Robertson. 

Alfred Henri Menko—Adviser to Netherlands Economic 
Mission, Washington, D. C. 

Winfred M. Mitchell—Supt. of Research, Duncan Mills, 
Greenville, S.C. Sponsors: C. N. Rabold, N. John- 
ston. 

John E. Paulig—Demonstrator, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Charlotte, N. C. Sponsors: 
J. N. Grant, J. E. Moore. 

Kennis Winne Pulliam—Dyer, Cherokee Spinning Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Sponsors : J. Anderson, R. J. Quigg. 

Robert J. Quigg, Jr —Manufacturing Chemist, R. J. Quigg 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Sponsors: M. W. 
Moore, R. J. Quigg. 

Caroll A. Reddic, Jr.—Sales Representative, Hercules 
Powder Co., Charlotte, N. C. Sponsors: T. R. Smith, 
C. H. Morris. 
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William A. Risk—Asst. Superintendent, Hornell Indus- 
tries, Inc., Hornell, N. Y. Sponsors: H. Kuhl, B. 
Verity. 

William F. Smith—Sales & Service, S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: G. Smith, L. L. Baker. 

Alexander A. Tourin—Chemical Engineer, U. S. Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Junior 

Rita A. Burns—Laboratory Asst., Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Saylesville, R. 1. Sponsors: P. J. Ariente, H. C. Allen. 

Joseph M. Durand — Laboratory Supervisor, Warwick 
Mills, West Warwick, R. I. Sponsors: L. Shapiro, 
E. C. Lafferty. 

Thomas P. Moore, Jr—Chemist, Calco Chemical Div., 
American Cyanamid Co., Charlotte, N. C. Sponsors: 
J. N. Grant, J. E. Moore. 

Associate 

Joseph Dickson—Sales Executive, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. Sponsors: A. A. Claflin. 

John H, Abt—Stylist, Designer, Deering Milliken, Inc., 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C. 

Laurance B. Rand—Asst. Treasurer, American Bleached 
Goods Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Student 

John A. Colburn—Lowell Textile Institute. 
A. Olney. 

Joseph J. Miranowics—Lowell Textile Institute. Sponsor : 
L. A. Olney. 

Joseph H. Rosenbaum—Lowell Textile Institute, 
sor: L. A. Olney. 

Edward Joseph Higgins—Bradford Durfee Textile School. 
Sponsor: L. B. Coombs. 

Alan W. Silverman—Georgia School of Technology. Spon- 
sor: C. A. Jones. 

Guillermo Sumar, P.—Georgia School of Technology. 
Sponsor: C. A. Jones. 

Applications for transfer to Senior membership, L. W. 

Craft, D. H. Gunther, Henry L. Young. 
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MEETING, MID-WEST SECTION 
HE Fall meeting of the Mid-West Section was held at 
the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, October 16, 
1943. The afternoon meeting was called to order by 
George Osha, Vice-Chairman, at 3:30 P.M. 

Norman G. Koehler, of the General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, presented a paper on Fastness to Weathering of the 
Army O. D. shade dyed by the monochrome method. Mr. 
Koehler also showed fifty-two dyeings that had been ex- 
posed to wind and weather for thirty days during the 
month of August. The members and guests present found 
these experiments very interesting. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P. M. 

Dinner was served at 7 :30 P. M. and attended by ninety- 


Sponsor: L. 


Spon- 


four members and guests. 
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The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Vir- 
gil Hartquist. The Secretary and Treasurer submitted 
their reports, which were aproved. 

There being no further business, Mr. Hartquist then 
turned the meeting over to A. J. Felt of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, who acted as Master of Ceremonies. The 
entertainment was furnished by members of the Mid-West 
Section who put on a splendid performance that lasted for 
From comments heard during and after 
The 


The orchestra was assem- 


over an hour. 
the show, everyone present was very well pleased. 
music deserves special mention. 
bled by E. J. Siegrist and A. G. Alexander. 


The meeting was adjourned at 10:45 P. M. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Louis HoEHun, Jr., Secretary. 


MEETING, NEW YORK SECTION 


HE first meeting of the New York Section, in con- 

junction with the Fourth Annual Intersectional Con- 
test, was held at the Downtown Athletic Club, New York 
City, on October 22nd, 1943. 

The meeting opened with the introduction of officers and 
guests at the head table by Patrick J. Kennedy, chairman 
of the Section. Dr. Herman E. Hager, chairman of the 
technical program committee, referred to the program 
which has been planned for the balance of the season and 
announced that the next meeting, on December 3rd, had 
been designated as “Army and Navy Night” with speak- 
ers representing the two main branches of the service. 

Dr. Louis A. Olney, president-emeritus, presented the 
past-president’s pin to Thomas R. Smith, who will retire 
as president on December 31st. Mr. Smith expressed his 
appreciation for this, and also thanked the New York Sec- 
tion for acting as hosts, for the second time this year, at a 
meeting of national significance. He also referred to the 
endowment of an award, to be known as the Olney Medal, 
which will be presented for outstanding achievement in the 
field of textile chemistry. 
this award are published on page P478. 


Complete details concerning 
Mr. Smith also 
announced that the American Viscose Corp. will finance 
an A.A.T.C.C. scholarship at the Lowell Textile Institute. 
He then introduced William D. Appel, nominee for the 
office of president for 1944. 

The meeting was then turned over to Kenneth H. Bar- 
nard, chairman of the Intersectional Contest, who intro- 
duced the speakers representing the various sections. The 
abstracts of the papers are published in this issue and the 
complete papers will appear in the November 22nd issue. 

The attendance was over 400, including many from other 
sections. 

Respectfully submitted, 


NorMAN A. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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Fastness to Weathering 
(Concluded from page P482) 
one case boiled one-half hour, and in the other case boiled 
one hour after the addition of the chrome. In alll cases the 
light fastness of the dyeing which was boiled for one 
hour was much better than the dyeing with the sam 
amount of chrome, but only boiled for one-half hour after 
the chrome addition. In fact the dyeing with 4% R 
chrome boiled for one hour was of better fastness than the 
dyeing with 2% of Bichrome, but only boiled one-haj 
hour. This definitely indicates that a sufficient length of 
time for complete coupling of chrome is no doubt a great 
deal more important than fluctuations in the amount ot 
chrome used. 
As a result of these tests we selected a combination of— 

Diamond Flavine GA Extra 

Alizarine Blue Black BA 

Acid Anthracene Brown EBA 
and made two dyeings, one dyed by the usual chromate 
method and exhausted with Formic Acid and the other 
was begun the same way, but an additional amount o 
Bichromate was added after it had boiled for 45 minutes, 
The two dyeings were then exposed in the Fadeometer for 
100 hours. 
had been added proved to be of somewhat better fastness 
than the one dyed by the conventional method. This test 


The dyeing to which the additional bichrome 


also was made on only one combination, but indicates that 
chromate dyeings can be improved somewhat by the addi- 
tion of chrome after they have boiled for a short time. 


© CALENDAR e 
OF COMING EVENTS 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, Hotel Philadelphian 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 10, 1943. 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section, November 26, 1943. 


Meeting, New York Section, Downtown Athletic Club, 
19 West Street, New York City, December 3, 1943. Sub 
ject: “Research and Development of Textile Fabrics for 


Victory.” Speakers: Rear Admiral W. J. Carter, Asst 

Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Dept. 

Washington, D. C.; Colonel Elsmere J. Walters, Exect 
tive Officer, Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, Pa 


Meeting, Southeastern Section, Atlanta Athletic Club. 

Atlanta, Ga., November 27, 1943. (Note change in date 

from December 4.) Speaker: J. Andrew Clark, Sylvania 
Industrial Corp., “Ceglin.” 


Meeting, Northern New England Section, November |§ 
1943, Hotel Manager, Boston, Mass. Speakers: William 
H. Cady, “The Historical Background of the New Light 
Standards”; Hugh Christison, “New Proposed Standards 
for Light Fastness” (Second prize winner in Interse¢ 
tional Contest). Regular members of the N.N.E. Section 
will receive the usual notice, other members of 

A.A.T.C.C. may make reservations with Geo. O. lit 
berg, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 140 Federd 

St., Boston. 
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OLIVE-DRAB OVERCOATING 


(Continued from page 476) 


PENETRANT D 
(Adjusted to .30/Ib.) 
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PENETRANT E 
(Adjusted to .30/lb.) 


0.25 gm. 1.5 gm. 


Hook Hook 
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Hook 


Percent 
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inch were cut from 
canvas (31 ozs. per yard at 72”), 
proximately the weight of the 3” 


grams), and sinking times were determined with the 


2. Canvas squares. 314 squares 


thus making them ap- 
overcoating squares (4 


smallest hook at equivalent concentrations of penetrants 
(15% at .30/Ib.) in 3° Bé. acid baths. 


Penetrant Penetrant Penetrant Penetrant Penetrant 


A B ( D E 


134 33.4 16.9 37.0 24.6 
130 29.7 20.6 33.4 27.6 
190 30.0 21,2 37.8 29.4 
m1 34.5 15.4 38.2 30.5 
199 32.8 17.1 38.9 25.8 
79 179 33.2 14.8 , 348 363 244 
2 30.2 16.4 37.3 25.2 
- 34.1 19.7 39.0 24.8 
he 34.8 17.0 348 28.8 
62 33.0 17.6 34.0 30.0 
EEE 
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3. Cotton skeins. 
1.67 gram cotton skeins (2/40s) using the 1.5 gram hook 
in 3 
of penetrants (.10% at .30/Ib.). 


Sinking times were determined on 
3é. acid baths containing equivalent concentrations 


i 
Penetraut Penctrant Penetrant Penctrant Penetrant 


A B ( D E 


15.2 29.0 19.4 
16.5 28.4 16.5 
18.4 29.2 19.2 
15.6 30.5 16.8 
17.3 29.4 19.9 
16.1 ‘ 28.6 17.9 
2 20.1 33.7 16.2 


11.0 
11.4 
11.0 
11.6 
11.1 
12.2 


10.3 d 


DD Ww 


. * . 
pie 


ty ty w 


ww ww Ww Ww 
— wl 
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10.0 28.4 18.7 20.9 18.2 
11.0 29.8 16.3 30.1 17.0 
10.4 33.1 16.8 30.3 16.7 


4. Oats. These kernels were the most satisfactory sub- 
stitute for burrs examined. Weighed portions were sus- 
pended by means of a small brass basket in 3° Bé. carbon- 
izing solutions (fig. 7) containing equivalent quantities of 
penetrants (.10% at .30/lb.) for 5’ 30”. The contents were 
dried and baked, and the carbon was broken up by shaking 


Fig. 7—Apparatus for Determining the Degree of Car- 
bonizing of Oats in the Presence of Different Wetting 
Agents. 





Fig. 8—Absorption of 
Carbonizing Acid by 
Wood in Presence of 
Different Wetting 
Agents. Left to right 
—Acid only, Acid plus 
Penetrant A, B, C and 
D. 


in a small bottle with a few lengths of electric socket chain ; 
the oats were then turned out into a watch glass, and the 
loosened carbon was blown away. The per cent loss due 
to carbonizing was calculated. 


Bath 


Acid only pat 9.4% 
plus Penetrant A ...... saa ag > Sa 
~e “ JES ey 11.7 
; 11.6 
10.4 


Loss in Carbonising 


5. Wood. It was thought that the relative absorption by 
wood of acid from baths containing different penetrants 
might shed some light on the absorption of burrs. Strips of 
soft and hard wood (basswood and beech) were immersed 
in 3° Bé. baths containing equivalent quantities of pene- 
trants (.15% at .30/lb.), and the average rise in 3 hours’ 
time was measured (fig. 8). 

Bath Rise in Basswood Rise in Beech 


Acid only ° 7 8.80 cm. 4.05 
plus Pentrant A Pref Seta 9.85 5.80 
* . 7.45 4.90 

8.65 4.50 

3.90 


It is doubtful just what interpretation should be placed 
on these results. 

The foregoing comparative tests probably draw a dis- 
tinction so fine as tobe of little practical importance. Any 
one of the five penetrants tested would doubtless be satis- 
factory from a practical performance standpoint. 


Comparative Retention of Acid by Pieces When 
Using Different Penetrants 


10 gram swatches of overcoating were immersed® in 


*Ingoing moisture on oven-dry weight about 100%, as before. 
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Comparative Retention of Acio ar SYCBE 


{ACID ONLY i : 
2 PLUS PENETRANT £2 
ieee y “ A 


it 


—— 


Fig. 9 


1/80 carbonizing baths of 314° Bé. at 77° F., containing 
equivalent quantities of penetrants (.15% at .30/lb.). The 
swatches were worked in these baths for periods of 3 min- 
utes to 1 hour, squeezed, dried and baked. The per cent 
acid retained was determined, and results were plotted 
(fig. 9). 

ae 
Pene- Pene- Pene- Pene- — Pene- 
trant A trantB trantC  trantD_ trante 


< 1cid 
Time Only ue 
5.01 471 3.99 4.58 3.92 
5.34 5.01 7 4.90 4.94 
5.62 15 a 5.22 5.25 


-—- 


NAuviwmnw 


5.82 5.50 5.48 5.62 
6.09 5. 5.89 6.00 
6.19 5.03 6.06 6.18 
6.25 5. 5. 6.17 6.25 
6.34 5. 6.28 6.38 


nN 
NrKowos 


NN 
WwW 
— isin w 


Rate of Exhaustion of a Few Penetrants 
The sinking timeg of a series of fifty 3 inch squares 
overcoating in 34° Bé. carbonizing acid contaiming ap 
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Fig. 10 


EE 
proximately equivalent quantities of penetrants were ob- 
ined, the excess acid being collected and returned to the 
ath after each immersion as previously noted. The aver- 

sinking time of each group of five consecutive swatches 
was plotted. (fig. 10). 


Penetrant C 
(.115% @ .30) 


Penetrant B 
(.12% (@ .30) 


Penetrant A 
(.115 % @ .30) 
9.9 11.6 
10.0 11.7 
10.1 11.7 
10.3 11.8 
10.5 12.0 
10.8 
11.1 
11.2 
11.6 
11.9 


Carbonizing Wash-room Headings in Baths of Various 
Strengths in Presence of Penetrants 


10 gram swatches of overcoating were immersed in 
1/80 baths of 1° to 5° Bé. 
equivalent quantities of wetting agents (.12% at .30/lb.) 
for 5 30”. The swatches were squeezed, dried, baked, dry- 
milled, neutralized, and the per cent of cellulosic residue 
was determined. 


at 77° F. in the presence of 


Bath Orig. 1° 1%° 2° 2%° 3° 3%° 4° 
0.26 0.26 0.13 0.13 

2.54 1.74 124 0.72 038 0.36 0.26 0.26 

Penetrant C. 384 2.07 1.76 0.26 026 0.25 013 0.13 
2.54 170 1.45 121 072 071 0.25 0.12 


Comparison of results (see page 474) : 


3%° 4° 


0.38 0.28 0.23 . 0.21 
* at 1.13 0.62 0.20° 0.20 
19 1.89 1.61 0.74 0.19 0.13 


Conclusion 


The conclusion drawn from a consideration of the pre- 
ceding data is that if a carbonizing penetrant were con- 
sidered necessary, probably Penetrant A would be a tenta- 
tive first choice; but as long as the pieces are delivered to 
the carbonizer wet (i.e., containing over 60% moisture) 
no penetrant is needed. 


THE CARBONIZING BATH 


Observation of Non-uniformity of Relationship 

Between Baumé Readings and Per Cent Acid 
The maintenance of uniform acidity in the carbonizing 
bath is a difficult job. Because the acid in the bath is sub- 
stantive to the cloth, and must be replenished periodically, 
there is of necessity a rise in acidity at the time of the feed, 
and a gradual decline until the next. Consider the follow- 


ing evidence of substantivity : 


Acid Retention 
in terms of 
Bath Strength 


% Acid 
Retained 
by Pieces 


Strength 
of Bath 


% Acid 
in Bath 
(Fresh baths 

at 77°F.) 2.10 : 218 
2.64 14 195 
3.16 J 177 
3.70 5.95 161 
4.24 9.2 148 
5.30 126 


This variation in acidity is expected. However, intro- 
ducing the Baumé hydrometer (doubtless by far the most 
common means of controlling the carbonizing bath) to 
correct it leads to errors which are not expected. 

In the case of the overcoating it is noticed that fresh 
carbonizing baths are stronger than older ones measured 
at the same temperature and Bé gravity. The difference is 
apparent after neutralizing this fabric; a difference in 
residual acid affects the acid-sensitive dyestuffs (Flavine A 
and Brown RH) with which much of the stock is dyed, 
producing a progressively redder piece as the un-neutral- 
ized acid content increases. 

A study of the Baumé—per cent acid relationship over 
the life period of the bath is essential if the hydrometer is 
to remain in effective use. The alternative is the making 
of constant acid titrations and adjustments based on the 
results, and these adjustments are awkward to make un- 
less the hydrometer is used in conjunction with the acid 
determinations. 

The method of acid control which employs an automatic 
feed controlled by the relationship of electrical conductance 
of the carbonizing bath to that of a prepared reference cell 
is also affected by the formation of ionized salts as the 
bath grows older. Whether the effects are enough to cause 
a difference of practical importance must be investigated. 


Study of the Relationship Between Baumé Gravity and 
Per Cent Acid Over the Life Period of a 
Carbonizing Bath 


In accord with previous findings, an attempt was made 
to prepare and maintain a carbonizing bath at about 3.25% 
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acid by use of titration and corrected hydrometer readings. 
Samples of this bath were taken half an hour after approxi- 


mately hourly feeds, as were also the corresponding car- 
bonized headings. Both were examined for per cent acid, 
and the Bé gravity of the bath samples was determined at 
a 8 


in the pieces were recalculated on the basis of a 3.25% 


These Baumé results as well as the per cent acid 


acid solution, and the daily averages are tabulated below: 


ed 

% Acid 

in Pieces 
5 Of 


Baume % Acid % Acid Baumé at at 3.25% 
oy~ 


in Pieces 3.25% Acid 


No. of 
Day Samples at77° F. in Tank 
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5.02 


4.95 
4.97 
5.14 
4.96 


“JI 60 OV 
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5.05 . 4.85 
5.10 ; 5.01 
5.16 : 4.98 

70 ui 5.09 
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5.01 mf 5.02 
4.95 4.99 
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It now becomes obvious that even if the acid is kept at 
constant strength the per cent acid in the pieces will vary 
considerably in a fresh bath until near-equilibrium is 
established, which appears to be by the beginning of the 
fourth day (see fig. 11). 


The Carbonizing Bath Sludge 


When carbonizing baths are prepared with sulfuric acid, 
the reaction between the calcium and magnesium ions in 
the water® and the sulfate radical produces the correspond- 
ing sulfates. The pieces constantly entering the bath con- 
tribute their calcium and magnesium salts (and to a lesser 
degree, those of aluminum, iron, and chromium) if not 








‘. 


PERCENT ACID 








> 





OEGREE * BAUME 


wholly, at least in part.’ The sulfates thus formed remain 
in solution to the point of saturation, and then aNy excess 
precipitates as the familiar white sludge,"' which starts 
forming visibly after the first few days of the life of the 
bath. The harder the water, the more calcium and mag- 
nesium are furnished by both bath and cloth. 

Since about 380 Ibs. of acid are added during each shift 
in order to maintain the strength of the bath,!* and dun 
the obvious losses to the bath (from periodic partial draip. 
ing and cloth absorption) is approximately 340 Ibs. 13 the 
loss of the remaining 40 Ibs. of acid must be accounted 
for through the formation of the sludge which precipitates 
in the tank, and which is entrained in the cloth, as well 
as through the formation of more soluble sulfates, The 
magnitude of the sludge deposit may be judged better 
when it is known that the experimental bath previous) 
described had to be drained in the middle of the fourth 
week because the sludge interfered. 

While the interference to the uninterrupted, uniform 
carbonizing period caused by the sludge is thus very obyi- 
ous, that caused by dissolved salts is not. In order to 
express the reason for the non-uniformity of Baumé and 
acid readings more concretely, an examination of the daily 
samples for dissolved solids was necessary. 

Each day’s samples were mixed together after being 
tested individually for Baumé gravity and acid content, “ 
previously noted. Two 100cc’ portions were taken from 
each composite solution and evaporated to dryness (be- 
yond SO, fumes), further dried for 3 hours at 105° C, 
and weighed. This gave a rough, comparative representa- 
tion of the dissolved and suspended solids present. To 

‘Total hardness of this water at time of experimenting was 24 
grains per gallon. 

mb Comparative analyses of overcoating headings for lime and 
magnesia content (% on weight of oven-dry fabric) : 

Before Carbonising 
CaO 0.31 CaO 0.104 
MgO 0.042 (Ratio 7.4/1) MgO _ 0.023 (Ratio 4.5/1) 


“ Analysis of carbonizer sludge for lime, magnesia and sulfuric 
anhydride: 


After Carbonizsing 


CaO 41.1 
MgO 0.76 (Ratio 54/1) 
SO; 57.4 

\luminum, iron and chrome were present in relatively small 
amounts, but were not determined quantitatively. 

Magnesium sulfate is many times more soluble than calcium 
sulfate in the .carbonizing bath. Even though the overcoating 
apparently loses over half its entering magnesia content, it is 
doubtful that this salt reaches the point of saturation during the 
life period of the bath, because it is not found in the required 
quantity in sludge analyses. However, some sort of near-equili- 
brium between depositional and removal rates must be established 
by the fourth day, for beyond this point Baumé readings represett- 
ing a fixed per cent of acid’are constant. 

“In carbonizing practice, two carboys of acid (about 190 Ibs 
each) are added to the carbonizing tank during each 8 hour shit 
in increments of 1% carboy per hour. The concentrated acid 1s 
diluted before adding, and the carbonizing bath level must_be 
lowered 1 to 114 inches to make 190m for each feed. From // 
114 lbs. of acid go down the drain every shift in this spent bath. 

* About 4800 Ibs. of overcoating pass through the carbonizer tank 
during each 8 hour period. This cloth retains 5.11% acid (230 
determinations) after being immersed in a solution of 3.18% acid 
(230 determinations), passed through the squeeze rolls, dried and 
baked. Thus 5.11 x 4800 equals 245 Ibs. of acid needed for actual 
carbonizing each shift. The average loss explained in footnote 
4 plus the above totals 340 Ibs. 
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check these results more accurately, the suspended solids 
were filtered off, and the acidity of the aggregated sam- 
les was again determined, following which all sulfate ions 
oresent were precipitated as BaSO,. The difference be- 
rween the sulfate needed to yield the known acid content 
and the total sulfate present was calculated to CaSO,.%3 
the averages of these determinations are tabulated, and 
are judged to be comparative but probably low. 


—_—<——————— ere ee 
Suspended Dissolved Suspended Dissolved 
Day Solids Solids yi Jay Solids Solids 


004 0.34 10. 11 
jl 0.93 a 12 
14 1.30 12. 11 
13 1.47 13. ll 
12 1.63 14, AZ 
mel 1.51 15. RB 
12 1.58 16. .10 
13 1.63 17. 14 
13 l. 


Veer 


ns 


~~ 


Near-equilibrium again seems to have been reached by 
the fourth day. 


CONCLUSION 


Based on the results tabulated above, it is possible to 
ketch out a rough plan of procedure for the control of a 
arbonizing bath with the Baumé hydrometer.’® If this 
slan is applied and carefully checked several times, especi- 
ily at the start of fresh baths, it can be corrected to yield 


iteliable method, needing only occasional thought. 


*Ratio of soluble sulfates in carbonizing 
asis of MgSO, = 100: 
A1-(SO;) 036 
Fez( SOx.) 23.3 
Cre( SO.) 22.8 
MgSO, 100 
CaSO, 39.3 
Na and K were not determined. 
* Applicable for our water condition, or similar 


bata of fourth day on 


waters, only. 


IRADE NOTES @ 


@ CHEMICAL INDUSTRY MEDAL 

The chemical Industry Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry -will be pre- 45th 
ented on November 12, 1943, to Dr. John 
). Grebe, Director, Physical Research Lab- 
ratory, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan, at a joint meeting of the Ameri- 
cm Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society and the New 
York Section of the American 
Chemical Engineers with Dr. Foster 
Snell presiding. The election of Dr. Grebe 
0 receive the medal, which is awarded for I 
valuable application of chemical 
0 industry, is in recognition of 
dation to the solution of some of the very = 
‘tical problems connected with the auto- 
mati control of chemical reactions, par- Dr 
tkulatly with reference to the anticipatory 
contol necessary to the reactions 


Street, New 


Boundy, 


Institute of 
Dee Grebe will give 
\ims of Research.” 


research of Dr. 
his contri 


design 


November 8, 1943 


The meeting will be held at 8:00 P. M. 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Avenue at 
York City. 
Manager of the Plastics Division 
of the Dow Chemical Company, ‘will speak 
about the personal side of the medialist’s 
life, and Dr. W. R. Veazey, Research Co- 
Ordinator of the Dow Chemical Company, D 
will speak on his accomplishments. The 
medal will be presented by Dr. 
Work, and following the presentation, Dr. 
an address on “ 


Grebe will be given 
Roosevelt at 6:45 P. M. 


@ APPOINTED TECHNICAL MANAGER tion, 
Austin G. Edison, identified with the 
and operation 
nylon plants from the 


Approximate Baume Readings Necessary to Maintain 
the Per Cent Acid Constant in Carbonized Pieces 
The average per cent acid in pieces after equilibrium 

was reached in the carbonizing bath at 3.25% acid was 

5.06%. The following table is based on this figure. 


1pproximate 
Day Bé.at77° F. 


Ist aa 
2nd 3.6 
3rd 4.0 
4th on 4.2 


Approximate 
% Acid 


NoK on 
mo O00 


G2 Ge Ga bo 


This bath should be kept as long as conditions allow. 
Normally, the accumulation of sludge will force draining 
in the fourth or fifth week. 


What Needs to Be Done 


Considering the fact that a long, quiet period at near 
equilibrium will yield the most uniformly carbonized goods, 
and that the most important factor putting an end to this 
period is often the excessive formation of sludge, it would 
be desirable 
lems : 

[—lIs it wise to assume that if CaSO, could be kept from 
precipitating, carbonizing conditions would be improved? 

1.) If so, by what means can this be accomplished ? 


2.) Would the bath come to equilibrium under the 


to work out solutions to the following prob- 


new conditions, and if so, how? 
Assuming equilibrium were possible, how long 
would it take to get to this point, and would the 
length of time necessary for adjustment be fully 
compensated for by the gain in length of bath life? 
[experiments undertaken to date find an answer to 
some of these questions, particularly with reference to the 


use of the water-softening sodium phosphates have not 


vielded satisfactory results. 


NEW 


PRODUCTS 


levelopment, has been appointed Technical 
\fanager in the nylon research section, it 
was announced recently by the Technical 
Division of the Rayon Department. He 
succeeds Dr. Louis L. Larson, who has 
been transferred to a special assignment 
n the Explosives Department. 


Ray H. 


r. Edison operated the first pilot plant 
for the manufacture of hexamethylene dia- 
Lincoln T. mine, one of the two principal chemicals 
entering into nylon, helped design the 
Martinsville, Va., and assisted 
in getting the Ontario, 


Tools and nylon plant, 


Kingston, nylon 


’receding the meeting, a dinner in honor plant, owned by Canadian Industries, Lim- 


Hotel ited, into operation. He was _ technical 


superintendent at Martinsville before com- 


at the 


ing to Wilmington to assume his new posi- 
in which he has charge of technical 
at both the Martinsville and Sea- 
ford plants. Dr. John C. Siemann suc- 
ceeds Dr. Edison at Martinsville. 


matters 
Pont 
beginning of the 


of the Du 





@ LOWER GRADE OF WOOL IN ARMY 
SOCKS 

A number of important changes are be- 
ing made by the Quartermaster Corps in 
the specifications for socks procured for 
the Army, the War Department announces. 
Of primary concern to the wool and knit- 
ting industries is a change in the grade of 
wool from “not lower in grade than 60’s 
U. S. standard” to “not lower in grade 
than 56’s, and not higher in grade than 
60’s U. S. standard.” The purpose of this 
change in grade, it was explained, was 
to increase the resistance of socks to 
shrinkage under laundering conditions in 
the Theaters of Operations. This change 
in grade of wool will apply both to the 
socks, wool, light and to socks, wool, cush- 
ion sole. In addition, the grade of wool 
for the worsted spun yarn in the terry sole 
of the socks, wool, cushion sole, has been 
dropped to “not lower in grade than 50’s 
and not higher in grade than 56’s U. S 
standard.” 


@ NEW QUARTERMASTER 
APPOINTMENTS 


Appointment of Colonel Robert T. 
Stevens as Deputy Director for Purchases, 
Procurement Division, Office of The Quar- 
termaster General, has been announced by 
the War Department. Major General Clif- 
ford L. Corbin is Director of Procurement. 


At the same time, it was revealed that 
the Clothing and Textile Branch, of which 
Colonel Stevens has been chief, has been 
reorganized into two separate branches, the 
Textile Branch and the Clothing Branch. 
Lieutenant Colonel Christopher C. Baldwin 
will become chief of the Textile Branch, 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell D. Garrett 
will head the Clothing Branch and William 
H. Hoch has been named Executive Assist 
ant to Colonel Stevens. 


Prior to his affiliation with the Quarter- 
master Corps, Colonel Stevens was presi- 
dent of the J. P. Stevens Company, Inc., 
New York City, one of the nation’s largest 
textile distributors. An officer in World 
War I, he was commissioned in January, 
1942 and assigned to the Office of The 
Quartermaster General, because of his wide 
knowledge of the textile industry. 


Lieutenant Colonel Baldwin is a former 
executive and partner of Woodward-Bald- 
win & Company of New York City. He 
became a textile consultant to The Quarter- 
master General in a civilian capacity early 
in 1942 and was commissioned later that 
year. In his present position, he is charged 
with administering and coordinating textile 
procurement policies as established by the 
Director of Procurement. 

As chief of the Clothing Branch, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Garrett is responsible for 
the necessary processing of clothing pro- 
curement plans and following through all 
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contracts until completion of delivery of 
the items. Also a veteran of the first World 
War, ne has had wide experience in the 
textile and garment industries. Previous 
to receiving his commission in the Army 
in 1942, he had been an executive in the 
J. C. Penney Company since 1927. 

W. H. Hoch, Executive Assistant to 
Colonel Stevens, has been with the Office 
of The Quartermaster General as a civilian 
consultant since January, 1942. For 20 
years preceding his appointment as advisor 
and consultant to the Procurement Divi- 
sion, he had been assistant treasurer of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts, which manufactures many 
types of machinery and equipment for the 
textile industry. 


@ ANNUAL MEETING, T.R.I. 

The effect of research in war-time upon 
the status of an industry post-war will be 
made apparent at the Annual Meeting of the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., to be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, Thurs- 
day, November 18. The sessions will in- 
clude technical conferences in the morning 
and afternoon, and a luncheon, at which 
the speaker will be Dr. Hugh S. Taylor of 
Princeton University, who has had close 
association with the textile industry for 
years through his membership on the Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee of tne Textile 
Foundation. 

The technical session in the morning will 
be devoted to a discussion of the applied 
research work of the Textile Research In- 
stitute, Inc., which will be outlined by Giles 
E. Hopkins, director of that phase of the 
Institute’s activities. Among the specific 
programs which will be discussed are the 
cotton carding project, which has already 
been announced, and a wool processing 
project, which is now in the formative stage. 
Both these projects carry post-war as well 
as war-time implications. 

Similarly, the afternoon conference will 
have this dual interest. Devoted to a 
symposium of functional properties of cloth- 
ing fabrics, it will deal with a great deal 
of the work which has been done as a re- 
sult of war-time necessity but which will 
have its results in our post-war economy. 
Among the specific subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be factors relating to the ther- 
mal insulation values of fabrics; the signi- 
ficance of water permeability of 
clothing fabrics; and the problem of water- 
repellent fabrics. Dr. Milton Harris, Di- 
rector of Research of the Textile Founda- 
tion, will introduce this symposium. 

A brief membership meeting for the 
election of officers and the presentation of 
the President’s report will precede the 
luncheon. Both the membership meeting 
and the luncheon will be presided over by 
Fessenden S. Blanchard, President of the 
Institute. 


vapor 











All persons interested in textile research, 
whether or not members of the Ins 
are invited to attend the technical Sessions 
in the morning and the afternoon, ag wel 
as the luncheon. Reservations for the 
luncheon may be addressed to the Offices of 
the Textile Research Institute, Ine, 1 
East 40th St., New York, 16, N. y. 


@ JOINS CALLAWAY INSTITUTE 

Robert W. Philip has resigned as editor 
of “Cotton” and vice-president of the W. 
R. C. Smith Publishing Company, to be 
come president and executive director ce 
Callaway Institute, Inc., of LaGrange, G; 
He will assume his new duties on or before 
January 1. 





Robert W. Philip 


Mr. Philip succeeds, as president of the 
Institute, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., and as 
executive director, Perrin N. Collier, who 
has resigned to devote his full time to the 
position of vice-president and general 
manager of the newly-formed USEO div- 
sion of Callaway Mills. 


Mr. Philip has been connected with 
“Cotton” since 1919, and has been its 
editor-in-chief for the past 15 years. Ip 
this position, he has become one of th 
best-known men in the textile industry, 
and has a wide acquaintance among the 
executives in this industry and in the many 
industries serving it and served by it 
He has long been an active and influential 
leader in matters of industry progress, 
manifesting especial interest in all pro 
gressive movements relating particularly 
to research, promotion, manufacturing ef 
ciency, and the general welfare of the ® 
dustry and its employees. He has been & 
pecially active in consultation and pat 
cipation in association programs. 

Mr. Philip is well known to membet 
cf the American Association of Textil 
Chemists and Colorists. He is now S&F 
ing as councilor representing the South- 
eastern Section and previvusly held the 
position of chairman of that section. — 
was chairman of the general committe 
for the annual meeting and convenii® 
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af the Association held in Atlanta, Ga., 


. December, 1938. 

He has served as secretary-treasurer of 
he Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, since its formation in 1922. This 

‘sation, composed of the superintend- 
ats and department heads of the textile 
ails of Georgia, has devoted itself to the 
improvement of manufacturing methods and 
practices, and the elevation of the person- 
i and mechanical efficiency of the mills 
of the state. His relations to these and 
ather associations will be continued in 


his new position. 


@ CALLAWAY INSTITUTE 

Callaway Institute, Inc., is a self-con- 
gined institution, devoted to research, sci- 
ae and education, whose facilities and 
grvices are available, under contract, to 
ay mill or other element in the textile 
adustry or to any other type of business 
it is qualified to serve. It was chartered 
atly this year as a separate institution, 
wquiring as a nucleus the staff and equip- 
nent of the research department of Calla- 
wy Mills, which had grown steadily since 
itsestablisament in 1938 to a point where it 
came an outstanding research agency in 
the textile industry. Since the formation 
of the Institute, the staff, facilities and pro- 
gam have been greatly enlarged. 

The chief reason for detaching the re- 
yarch department from the mills, and creat 
ing the Institute around it, was to provide 
his effective organization with a broader 
guere of activity and opportunity, to open 
wider horizons of accomplishment 
would ever have been possible as a depart- 
mnt of any private coporation. Also 
tere was the reason that, as an autonomous 
mit, under full responsibility of its own, 
he organization can operate more effect 
wey and efficiently. 
plicies and control its own financing, that 
is functions and activities may be more 
‘early defined and understood. 


than 


It will set its own 


The program of the Institute embraces 
(1) research on specific projects in which 
its relations with each client is on a con- 
tractual and entirely confidential basis; 
(2) scientific investigations of its own, both 
fundamental and applied in character, and 
including an interest in chemical nature, 
physical properties, and mechanical adapta- 
bility; and (3) a broad educational pur- 
pose of preparing adequately trained man- 
power primarily, but not exclusively, for 
the textile industry. The matter of im- 
parting the results of research is on the 
basis of private and confidential relation 
to the projects of an individual sponsor, 
the broader 
a useful and needed service of reducing to 


but in sphere it proposes 
the lowest common denominator the com- 
plexities of a general problem and making 
available not only the results of work done 
in tne Institute, but also the accumulated 
knowledge of the published work on a given 
subject. 

lhe Institute occupies a building of its 
ywn, especially designed and equipped for 
its needs, adequate for future expansion, 
and is staffed by an extensive personnel 
)F scientists, educators, technologists, and 
practical men. It maintains in a library 
* more than 2,000 volumes perhaps the 
most complete collection of literature in 
the textile industry under the supervisio: 
i a full-time librarian, and 
department 


available to clients separately, and as 


operates a 


patent whose services 


ssential and invaluable adjunct to 


forms of research. 


@ REVISION, ORDER M-103 

Order M-103 has been revised, increas 
ing to 17%4 per cent the amount of organic 
dyestuffs and organic pigments which may 
be used for civilian purposes. The order, 
which was effective October 23rd, permits 
in increase in quarterly deliveries of Class 
m, Ki 


per cent per 


and D dyes from 15 per cent to 1742 
quarter of 194] 
The order also per- 


calendar 
sales and deliveries. 


mits acceptance of 25 pounds of Class A 
dyestuffs per quarter for civilian use in 
the United States and Canada. 

The increased allotments for civilian 
use were made possible by smaller mili- 
tary requirements for certain types of 
dyes due to reduction in purchases of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 


The export quota is restricted to 17 per 
cent of the 1943 value of dyestuffs and or- 
ganic pigments sold for export in 1941. 
This figure had previously been 15 per cent. 


@ MEETING, ONYX FORUM 


A meeting of the Onyx Forum was held 
at the plant of the Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 26th. The speakers were Lt. Col. 
Frank M. Steadman of the Quartermaster 
Depot in Philadelphia and Comdr. W. F. 
Prien of the Clothing Depot in 
Brooklyn. 

Colonel Steadman discussed the subject 
of improving cotton fabrics in respect to 
The wear which 
he referred to was that which results 
from actual the cotton 
fiber in its preparation and during its dye- 
ing, and possibly in its receptivity thereafter 
to chemicals which cause further degrada- 
tion of the cellulose. He outlined the pro- 
might effect on 
properties and further 
finishing process to 


Naval 


laundering and wear. 


deterioration of 


cesses which have an 


wearing advised 
study of the cotton 
the end that the damage to the cellulose 
molecule may be reduced, resulting in 2 


more serviceable fabric. 


Commander Prien asked for continued 
between manufacturers and 
procurement offices in order that the best 
obtainable could be _ procured 
rather than fabrics that were just satis- 


cooperation 
fabrics 


factory. 


@ PURATIZED PROCESS 


A process 
prevent mildewing of textiles, textile fin- 


which, it is claimed, will 


An exterior view of the building occupied by the Callaway Institute, Inc. at LaGrange, Ga. 





leather, paper, paints, plas- 
obtained through the 


ishes, rubbe T, 
tics, can now be 
use of an inexpensive chemical formulation, 
known as the Puratized Process. Employ- 
ing a new chemical formula developed by 
Dr. Frank Sowa, the Puratized Process is 
manufactured by Gallowhur & Co., New 
York In six 


to give lasting bacteriostatic and 


variations, the formula is 
claimed 
protection that increases both 
life and treated articles 
and preserves their appearance. Some 150 
leathers, etc., and 


fungistati 
serviceability of 
processors of textiles, 


several laundries are already using the 


process 


@ VIOLITE PIGMENTS 

Rhode Island Laboratories, Inc., of West 
Warwick, R. I., have issued a new booklet 
describing their “Violite” luminescent pig- 
ments in detail. The boklet also includes a 
nomenclature of important technical verbi- 
age used in the industry. This booklet 
is free upon written request on company 
stationery. 


@ CONSERVING DRUMS 

“Make Drums Last Longer.” To impress 
this idea on those handling PQ Silicate 
drums, the Philadelphia Quartz Company 
has issued a placard on drum care. The 
rules of conservation have been boiled down 
to four essentials ... 

1—Handle with care. 

2—Save plugs; replace properly. 

3—Use drums only for silicate. 

4—Prompt return of drums. 

Printed in two colors on heavy stock in 
large, easy-to-read type, this card is suit- 
able for posting on plant bulletin boards, 
in the shipping room or warehouse. Copies 
of the poster can be had by writing to the 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 


@ WALTON RESIGNS 


The resignation of Frank L. Walton as 
Director of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Division, War Production Board, 
was announced recently by Operations Vice 


Chairman H. G. Batcheller. Mr Walt 
will be succeeded by James Spencer ] 
Greensboro, N. C. ' 


Mr. Love has pioneered ir 

x as cred in the develop. 
f rayon yarns ang 
is a past president of the National Rayon 
Weavers Association. He is qa member oj 


ment of wide-spread use of 


the Board of the Textile Research Insti. 
tute and is a former director of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 
\ graduate of Harvard University in joy 
he served with the rank of major as Dini. 
sion Adjutant of the 78th Divisi i 

the last war. — 


@ JOINS GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Ethel R. Duhan, formerly in Charge of 
the textile library of the Sanforized Divi- 
sion of Cluett, Peabody & Co., has joined 
the editorial staff of Good Housekeeping. 
Miss Duhan will organize a textile fj. 
brary, which will operate as a current 
catalog of all important fabrics that meet 
the quality standards of the magazine, 


®eCLASSIFIEDe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED: Hosiery Dyer. 17 years’ ex- 
perience covering all types of dyes and a wide variety of 
fabrics. Draft exempt. Write Box No. 474, American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


WANTED: JIG DYER—With experience on rayon and 
acetate fabrics. Pad experience desirable. Applicant must 
not be engaged in war work and must have sanction of 
the local War Manpower Commission. Write Box No. 
476, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 16, N. Y. 


WANTED: Head Chemist wanted to take full charge of 
manufacturing textile chemical specialties for well estab- 
lished concern. Excellent opportunity and good salary 
for qualified man. Our employees know of this advertise- 
ment. State age, experience and draft status. Write Box 
No. 478, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York, 16, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: One used Color Fade-Ometer in excellent 
condition, complete. Price reasonable. Write Box No. 
479, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 16, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: As manager, or assistant map- 
ager in a dyeing, printing and finishing plant. Thoroughly 
experienced, fully familiar with trades requirements. Wil 
consider representing a reliable machinery concern, or a 
Write Box No. 481, 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 16, N. Y. 


responsible chemical manufacturer. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED DY ER—Graduate chem- 
ist with experience in dyeing light weight rayon fabrics 
State full details of personal and business background and 
salary required for consideration. Position open with fu- 
ture in long established company for right man. Write 
Box No. 482, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Dyer with eighteen years ex- 
perience on wool, cotton, silk, rayon and mixtures desires 
good opportunity. College and laboratory education, mar- 
ried, 41 years old. Write Box No. 483, American Dyestuff 
Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


WANTED: To contact a man with ability and experience 
necessary to supervise the operation of a rayon piece dyeing 
and finishing plant on spuns and filaments with boxes and 
jiggs. Write full history of experience to Box No. 4%, 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 
16, N. Y. 

FNS I EET 
POSITION WANTED: Designer and dyer of carpets 
and carpet yarns. Broad experience in this field gained by 
employment in two large well known mills qualifies this 
nan who is available for immediate employment. Write 
sox No. 485, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
\ve.. New York, 16, N. Y. 
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CALCO’S HANDY 


duate chem- 
xyon fabrics. 


sisi 1 ~——-s HYDROSULPHITE-CAUSTIC INDICATOR 


man. Write 
440 Fourth 


HeRE’s ANOTHER test kit that’s equally as useful holds both hydrosulphite and caustic test-tapes. 


n years ex- for textile men as Calco’s PH indicator. Here’s another example of the practical value 


tures desires As you can see from the actual-size illustration of Calco Technical Service . . . devoted to helping 
ication, maf- 


can Dyestuff above, it’s conveniently small as any . ui you use Calco dyes for best results. 


. ¥. pocket-size tape-measure. To get your Calco Hydrosulphite- 


d experience This Calco tester has an air-tight, - Caustic Indicator . . . all you have to 


piece dyeing moisture-proof transparentcase which do is to ask your Calco representative. 
h boxes and 
ox No. 484, 
, New York, 


IT 


teal CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION * AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


jualifies this BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


nent. Write 


440 Fourth 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE NEW YORK CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 
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Mill operators know what the ATLAS 

FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER-OMETER 

have done for the textile industry in 

predetermining the fastness to light and 
washing of textiles. 


ATLAS 
WEATHER-OMETER 


now has taken an , 

equally important | (la 
place in the indus- » wl —_ 
try for testing fab- aot 
rics exposed to | 
weathering under 
war conditions. The 

Weather-Ometer 

will accommodate 

large size specimens 

to meet the Federal 

specifications de- 

manding accelerated 

tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 
DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER 
LAUNDER-OMETER y FADE-OMETER 
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AVOIDING indigo Trouble 


Use ATCOSOL BB the mill-tested, government approved 

product for fulling and scouring indigos. 

ATCOSOL BB is another prominent member of The 
ATCO line of textile chem. 
icals manufactured by 
Atlantic. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE 
s 


PRODUCTS 


They are tested and approved by leading textile 


mills. Typical of a Full Line 


Aquakal No. 73, for quick wetting out of ducks for mineral 
or vat dyeing, and rewetting for sanforizing. Used on piece 
goods, skeins and packages or raw stock. 

Aquakal No. 74—for pasting vat dyes 


Hydroxy* Water-Shield, meets U. S. Government spec 
fications, with or without approved mildewproof. 

Hydroxy Mildewproof No. 2—Approved by U. S. Amy 
Corps of Engineers to meet tentative specification T-1452A 

Hydroxy Sizes for filament or staple yarns, viscose, acetate 
or Bemberg. 

Hydroxy Treatments for viscose or acetate knitting yams 

Sulphonated Oiis—for finishing, boil-off or scouring. 


(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Kali Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 No. Front St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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SAN FRANCISCO - OAKLAND 
BAY BRIDGE 


The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
isthe longest suspension bridge ever con- 
structed. 


DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent enjoys dis- 
tinctive leadership, too. For 35 years, it 
has been the choice of the textile trade. 


DIASTAFOR’S outstanding reputation 
is based on its constant quality perform- 
ance. Day in and day out, it does the job 
right. Cottons, mixed goods and rayons 
receivea smooth, supple, ideal finish when 
treated with dependable DIASTAFOR. 
With DIASTAFOR, your de-sizing prob- 
lems go out the window. 35 years of 
superb, uniform results stand behind this 
top-notch leader in its field. 


For further information ask 
our technical man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’‘S DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION OF 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
4 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


35 Years of Satisfactory Results 


@whe you bleach 
iD with 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. UV. S$. PAT, OFF, 


LIQUID 
CHLORINE 


Fabrics answer the call to colors. From 
olive drab to slate gray, colors rate a 
salute for uniformity and color fastness. 
As an effective and versatile bleaching 
agent and water conditioner, Solvay 
Liquid Chlorine rates a salute, too! 62 
years of dependable service to fabrics 
is your assurance of controlled quality, 
purity, and uniformity. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products = Mennfectred by 


y 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y,) 
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Sighth Edition 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY OF THE FIBERS 


By LOUIS A. OLNEY 


Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing 
LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


250) «<> 


Textile Associates, Inc. 
LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
LOWELL, MASS 


s —=- USO 
Contribute to | United Seamen’s Service 
War Prisoners Aid 
Belgian War Relief Society 
British War Relief Society 
French Relief Fund 


h 7: Friends of Luxembourg 

t e Give O N ty E Greek War Relief Association 
Norwegian Relief 
Polish War Relief 


NATIONAL for ALL these Queen Wee ee 
United China Relief 


United Czechoslovak Relief 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund 


Refugee Relief Trustees 
United States Committee for the 


; Care of European Children 


PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS ® SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


AI UI 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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: —— Manufacturers of Dyestuffs and Chemicol Specialties ———— | 


We offer to the Textile and Allied Trades 
a full line of 


DYESTUFFS DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


The experience gained through many years of manufacturing quality 
products, progressive research policies and the faith of our customers allow 
us to face the present emergencies with confidence. 


As in the past, we are prepared to help you with any manufacturing 
problems you may have. We place our experience and our research facilities 
at your disposal. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


COMMONWEALTH COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS. Nevins. Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn. N.Y 


hiladelphia ° @ itreyt0 e G@urlaclacs ° Gloversville ° Kansas City ° Montreal 


MW) wis 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 
FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 
. AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR 
ee oe rne grencene— THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


our technical men are at your 
service . . . Write or ‘phone. y < 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


Write for our Catalogue 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. “Chemicals by Glyco”’ 
ee oe ves GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, New York 


REPORTER 
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IMPORTANT 
ADVANCES IN 


Water 
Repellent 


Front Cover TREATMENT OF 


wal TEXTILES 


b. | TAM Zirconium Acetate, TAM Sodium Zirconium Ace- 

; tate and TAM Zirconium Oxychloride are becoming 
highly important additions in the water repellent treat- 
ment of all types of textiles. 


Results prove high repellence against hydrostatic 
and spray tests and good resistance to water 
washing. Tendering is practically eliminated 
and aging tests indicate prolonged 
water repellent life of your textiles. 


An interesting report describing 
six methods of treatment has 

‘ been prepared. We will be 

‘Arar ° : 

ee glad to send it to inter- 
+ io yee : 
TS ¥S saan ested textile chemists. 

xt a 
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In dyeing and finishing...it pays 
to take the all-important first step with 


RHOZYME D-200 


1E all-important first step in wet 

processing of fabrics is proper 
preparation for dyeing and finishing. 
Make sure the first step is right. . . 
desize with RHozyme D-200. 

In addition to consistent results, 
RHozyme D-200 offers new desizing 
economies. It is ten times as strong as 
Decomma 20-F, the first Rohm & Haas 
textile enzyme introduced in 1930. For 
maximum efficiency, use RHozyME 
D-200 and Triron W-30. 

RHozyme D-200 has an unusually 
wide application for desizing, meeting 
changing styles and conditions with the 
same assured results. Ask to have one 
of our technical representatives call 
to discuss this new enzyme with you. 


RHozyrme, Decomma and Triton are trade-marks of Rohm 
& Haas Company, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY. ® 


WoISHINGION SOUL TRE. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


ding Plastics Synthet nsecticides Fangicides Enzymes Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 
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H Today, even the top sergeant counts on 


® herlegs for more than marching. Because 
' 


Hshe knows the potency of properly 


P sheathed underpinnings, she’s extremely SS SE 


© critical of today’s hosiery. To her, “service 


hose” is more than a buyer’s term... it 


4 fepresents the type of smooth-fitting, properly finished hose that she and her sisters-in-uniform 


H demand and get. Yes, with women in service, just as with women at home, 
’re out. @ For years Fancourt chemists have 


hose must have 


© that soft, sheer, lasting smoky-dullness or they 
= helped hosiery makers and dyers to satisfy the most beautiful legs in the world ... 
the American girl’s. Now, with the job harder than ever before, our staff is working night and 
day to develop formulae for handling all types of new problem-materials. A talk with 


one of our field men will convince you that we have not worked in vain. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Solving Finishing Problems Since 1904 
In the South: Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. & 





“eas 


War-made shortages affecting increasing numbers of chemicaly have Jed to 
considerable confusion in the minds of manufacturers of civilian. goods 
concerning what is available and suitable among replacement. materials. 


Here at Cyanamid we have considered it a vital part of our wartime 


services to provide complete and accurate information concerning the 
properties and uses of non-critical materials. 

Some of these materials are new...others are well-known staples for 
which timely research has found new uses. These may not only meet your 
immediate needs but provide far-reaching advantages for postwar product 
development as well. In any event, Cyanamid research chemists will be glad 


to help you solve your materials problem. Write to Cyanamid for details. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « FINISHES « SOFT 


SIZING COMPOUNDS . 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) AND OTHER 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. 
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